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quite unintentionally, a crude barometer as well, since changes of
atmospheric pressure would also raise or lower the indicating
column.
Improvements, however, came rapidly. Within seventeen years
after Galileo died a French astronomer named Ismael Boulliau had
made a better indicator by sealing mercury in glass, and Italians
of the short-lived Florentine Academy used a similar construction,
though not mercury, which is especially suitable because of its low
freezing point, high boiling point, and its negligible evaporation at
ordinary temperatures.
But still no scale was at hand. Two Englishmen, Hooke and
Huygens, each proposed a standard fixed point, one the melting
point of ice, and the other the boiling point of water; but strangely
enough, neither seemed to realize that one fixed point could not de-
termine a scale. Suppose, with no scale for measuring distances,
we de-fined a mile as the hundredth part of the distance from Talla-
hassee. The distance from Tallahassee to what? one would
query. The difficulty is interesting to the student of thinking.
Robert Hooke was sufficiently active in science to be well ac-
quainted with Newton, Boyle, Halley and other leaders, and made
some advances on his own account; and Christian Huygens was
a genius who founded the wave theory of light, discovered the
laws of the pendulum, invented the first accurate clock in the his-
tory of civilization, worked out the mathematically exact law of
centrifugal force which we used earlier in dealing with planetary
rotation and revolution, and laid the foundations of conservation
of energy in the field of mechanical phenomena. Yet the neces-
sity of defining two fixed points in thermometry eluded him!
One can tell by this that it is never safe to speak of a discovery as
simple or obvious after the fact. How can we, living in a world
which is so largely the condensed imagination and genius of thou-